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When  Kids  Fly 

These  days  it  seems  that  more  and  more 
children,  youngsters  and  teenagers  are  travel- 
ing, and  more  and  more  parents  are  asking 
questions  such  as  "Can  my  child  travel 
alone?,"  "What  arrangements  do  I  need  to 
make?,"  and  "How  will  the  airlines  take  care 
of  my  child?" 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  trend  are  the 
deregulation  of  the  airline  industry  which 
ushered  in  cheaper  air  fares;  the  large  number 
of  divorces  which  may  mean  cross-country 
visitation  rights;  and  a  growing  number  of 
business  travelers  who  are  beginning  to  take 
their  children  on  business  trips.  In  addition, 
at  a  time  when  families  transfer  the  width  of  a 
continent  to  pursue  a  job,  children  are  travel- 
ing alone  to  see  their  grandparents. 

While  most  trips  are  uneventful,  there  are 
times  when  things  will  go  wrong.  In  many 
cases,  parents  need  to  anticipate  problems. 
In  an  effort  to  inform  parents  and  guardians 
about  preventing  problems,  Massport  has 
published  When  Kids  Fly.  Here,  you  will  find 
information  about  the  responsibilities  of  air- 
lines regarding  transporting  unaccompanied 
minors,  your  rights  and  obligations  as  a  parent 
or  guardian  of  an  unaccompanied  minor,  and 
tips  on  flying  with  toddlers,  young  children, 
and  teens. 

In  addition.  When  Kids  Fly  provides  you  with 
information  about  regulations  that  protect 
your  rights  as  an  air  traveler.  The  booklet  also 
provides  hints  on  saving  time  and  money 
when  you  travel. 

When  Kids  Fly  is  the  second  in  a  series  of 
public  service  passenger  guides  published 
by  Massport.  Last  year  we  published  the 
New  England  Air  Travelers'  Bill  of  Rights, 
now  in  its  third  edition. 

Please  let  us  know  if  there  are  ways  to  improve 
When  Kids  Fly.  If  you  would  like  additional 
copies  of  either  guide,  you  may  contact  our 
Public  Affairs  Department  at  (617)  973-5600 
or  write  to  us  at  Massport,  Ten  Park  Plaza, 
Boston,  MA  02116-3971. 


David  W.  Davis 
Executive  Director 
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Flying  Solo 

Leaving  a  child  at  an  airport  is  not  as  simple 
as  dropping  off  a  child  at  school.  With  some 
planning,  the  following  examples  of  anxious 
moments  and  stressful  situations  could  have 
been  prevented. 

In  one  case,  parents  dropped  off  three  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  14,  at  a  Washington  airport 
and  continued  on  to  the  beach.  The  flight  was 
delayed  for  some  time  and  the  parents  were 
out  of  contact.  By  this  time,  the  grandparents 
on  the  other  end  had  left  for  the  airport  and 
they  could  not  be  reached  either.  The  14-year- 
old  was  faced  with  a  responsibility  he  could 
not  handle. 

In  another  case,  an  unaccompanied  minor 
was  bumped  by  an  airline  from  an  11  p.m. 
connecting  flight. 

Would  your  child  know  what  to  do  if  faced 
with  these  situations? 

Often,  a  child 's  age  may  determine  the 
responsibility  he  or  she  can  handle,  but 
it's  important  to  remember  that  nearly 
grown  children  may  not  be  able  to  handle 
all  emergencies. 
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Airline  Policies 


Although  airline  practices  vary,  the  following 
policies  regarding  child  travel  generally  apply. 
Be  sure  to  contact  the  airline  to  determine  its 
specific  policies. 

•  Unaccompanied  children  under  the  age  of  five 
will  not  be  accepted  under  any  circumstances. 

•  Unaccompanied  children  5,  6  or  7  years  old 
may  be  accepted  on  a  flight  that  involves  no 
changes  of  plane.  The  child  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  responsible  adult  until  the  child  is 
boarded.  In  most  cases,  a  responsible  adult  is 
defined  as  a  person  who  is  at  least  12  years 
of  age.  The  child  must  be  met  by  a  responsible 
adult  with  proper  identification  (usually  a 
driver's  license).  Often  a  signature  is  required 
before  the  child  is  released. 

•  Unaccompanied  children  8  through  11  years 
old  may  be  accepted  on  nonstop,  through,  or 
connecting  flights.  Reservations  must  be  con- 
firmed to  the  final  destination.  The  child  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  responsible  adult  until 
boarding  and  must  be  met  by  a  responsible 
adult  at  destination.  Children  making  connec- 
tions on  a  different  carrier  may  be  assisted 
by  the  airline. 

•  Unaccompanied  children  ages  12  through  15 
may  receive  assistance  making  connecting 
flights  upon  request. 

•  Unaccompanied  children  will  be  delivered  by 
the  flight  attendant  to  the  gate  agent.  The 
child  must  be  met  by  the  responsible  adult 
listed  on  the  "unaccompanied  minor  form, " 
a  form  usually  supplied  by  the  airline. 

Some  airlines  don't  require  the  signature  of  the 
receiving  adult.  If  a  child  runs  past  the  security 
area  to  someone  waiting,  the  airline  considers 
its  duty  to  identify  the  "responsible  adult"  ful- 
filled. However,  an  airline  will  honor  a  parent's 
request  not  to  release  the  child  without  get- 
ting positive  identification. 
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Fares 


I 


Airlines  are  looking  at  children  as  a  market 
these  days.  So  if  you  are  flying  with  your 
kids  —  or  sending  them  alone,  be  aware  of 
the  following: 

•  Children  under  2  years  of  age  are  considered 
"lap  children"  because  they  are  small  enough 
to  sit  on  the  adult's  lap.  On  domestic  flights, 
lap  children  travel  free  but  are  not  assigned  a 
seat.  Nevertheless,  airlines  will  try  to  provide 
empty  seats  next  to  parents  when  they  are 
available.  Even  if  your  child  doesn't  need  a 
ticket,  it's  important  to  tell  the  airlines  that 
you  will  be  traveling  with  an  infant. 

•  Accompanied  children  2  through  11  who  sit 
in  their  own  seats  get  25  percent  off  normal 
coach  fares.  Advance  purchase  fares  and 
special  children's  fares  may  be  even  cheaper, 
at  times  up  to  50  percent  off  normal  fares. 

•  Unaccompanied  children  are  charged  adult 
fares  and  if  they  have  to  make  connections, 
there  is  an  extra  $20-$25  charge  for  each 
one-way  trip. 

•  For  international  flights,  even  lap  children 
require  tickets.  These  tickets  cost  10  percent  of 
the  applicable  adult  fare.  If  you  don't  buy  one 
in  advance,  you  will  need  to  pay  10  percent  of 
the  undiscounted  fare,  even  if  you  have  excur- 
sion or  advance  purchase  tickets.  The  child's 
ticket  does  not  entitle  him  to  a  seat.  It  simply 
allows  the  child  on  board.  Older  children  — 
between  2  and  11  —  pay  50  percent  to  75 
percent  of  the  adult  international  fare. 
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International  Travel 


When  traveling  outside  the  continental  United 
States,  your  youngster  will  need  proper  docu- 
ments to  identify  him  as  a  U.S.  citizen.  A 
passport  or  birth  certificate  is  appropriate. 
When  traveling  to  Canada,  for  example,  your 
youngster  will  need  proof  of  citizenship  on  the 
return  trip.  Check  with  the  airlines,  the  consul- 
ates, or  embassies  of  the  country  of  destina- 
tion to  obtain  additional  information  about 
documents  and  immunizations  required.  (See 
the  Foreign  Consulates  list  on  page  22.) 

International  carriers  have  special  rules  about 
fares  for  youngsters  and  what  to  bring  on 
board.  In  all  cases  it  is  important  to  notify 
the  carrier  that  you  will  be  traveling  with 
a  youngster. 

To  learn  more  about  foreign  visa  requirements 
and  immunizations,  request  a  copy  of  publica- 
tion 9517  (Foreign  Visa  Requirements)  from 
the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington D.C.,  20402,  or  call  their  automated 
publications  request  line  (202)  783-3238. 
The  cost  of  the  publication  is  $1 .00. 

Lounge  and  Play 

In  a  few  cities,  there  are  children's  lounges 
maintained  by  some  airlines  —  Continental, 
Piedmont,  and  Trans  World  Airlines  among 
them  —  where  unescorted  children  may 
play  or  watch  television  under  supervision. 
Continental's  children's  lounge  has  a  club 
whose  members  are  sent  birthday  cards 
and  sweatshirts. 

At  Massport's  Logan  International  Airport 
in  Boston,  a  special  play  area  called  Kidport 
provides  entertainment  and  education  for 
youngsters.  The  play  area  can  be  found  in 
Terminal  C,  and  was  developed  in  collabora- 
tion with  The  Children's  Museum,  Boston. 
Kidport  offers  young  travelers  large  aircraft 
sculptures,  hands-on  play  equipment,  and  a 
video  information  arcade  known  as  "What's 
New  New  England."  By  simply  touching  the 
video  screens,  youngsters  and  their  parents 
can  enjoy  an  orientation  to  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  region  while  waiting  for 
their  flights. 
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Entertainment 

Most  airlines  carry  a  supply  of  entertainment 
kits  (which  may  contain  puzzles,  coloring 
books,  and  playing  cards)  for  their  younger 
passengers,  but  you  cannot  rely  on  having 
these  distributed.  Instead,  pack  a  variety  of 
toys  or  books  likely  to  appeal  to  your  child. 

Other  airplane  activities  that  keep  young  chil- 
dren busy  are  drawing,  coloring,  and  scissor 
work.  Last  but  not  least,  don't  leave  home 
without  one  or  two  of  your  child's  favorite 
toys.  It's  comforting  to  have  an  old  friend  in 
a  new  place. 

Getting  Started 

It's  a  good  idea  to  involve  your  child  in  plan- 
ning for  the  trip  whether  you  are  traveling 
with  him  or  he  is  traveling  alone.  Let  your  child 
share  in  the  anticipation  by  including  him  in  the 
travel  plans  and  decisions  whenever  possible. 
Children  are  more  likely  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  traveling  alone  knowing  you  trust  them. 

Tips: 

At  the  time  reservations  are  made,  airline 
agents  will  need  to  know: 

•  The  name  and  age  of  your  child; 

•  The  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of 
the  adult  who  will  be  responsible  for  bringing 
the  child  to  the  airport; 

•  The  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of 
the  adult  who  will  be  responsible  for  meeting 
the  child  at  the  destination  airport. 

The  child  should  know  or  have  this  information 
with  him  when  he  travels.  For  your  convenience, 
some  airlines  (TWA,  American  Airlines  and 
Delta)  will  mail  you  an  information  packet 
with  forms  that  must  be  completed  before 
your  child  boards  the  plane.  The  form  requests 
basic  information  about  the  youngster:  name, 
age,  destination,  flight  number,  and  the  name 
of  the  responsible  adult  who  will  escort  the 
youngster  at  the  airports  of  origin  and  destina- 
tion. Some  airlines  also  give  children  special 
buttons  that  identify  them  to  the  flight  atten- 
dants as  traveling  unaccompanied. 
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You  may  also  need  to  sign  a  waiver.  This  re- 
leases the  carrier  of  any  responsibility  beyond 
that  of  transporting  the  child  and  delivering 
the  child  to  the  responsible  adult.  The  waiver 
also  requires  you  to  comply  with  the  obligation 
of  ensuring  a  responsible  adult  escorts  the 
child  at  the  airports  of  origin  and  destination. 

Safety  Seats 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
recommends  using  safety  seats  for  infants  on 
airplanes.  The  FAA  says  that  some  car  seat 
models  are  safe  to  use  provided  the  child  is 
within  the  height  and  weight  limits  for  which 
the  car  seat  is  designed. 

FAA  regulations  do  not  require  the  use  of  child 
safety  seats  for  older  children,  however,  air 
travelers  have  the  option,  at  their  expense,  of 
using  such  safety  seats  if  they  are  acceptable 
models.  The  airline  may  charge  you  for  a  ticket 
for  the  additional  passenger  seat  used. 

Some  airlines  do  not  permit  the  use  of  any 
child  safety  seat,  even  those  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  It  is  advisable 
to  check  with  the  airline  you  intend  to  use. 

HINT: 

Having  a  collapsible  stroller  with  you  in  the  cabin 
rather  than  the  baggage  hold  can  make  trudging 
through  airports  more  bearable.  There's  even 
room  in  a  stroller  to  carry  cabin  luggage.  There  are 
some  strollers  which  are  designed  specifically  to 
fit  into  overhead  luggage  bins.  Or  you  might  want 
to  buy  a  discount  "umbrella  stroller." 
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Who  Gets  the  Window  Seat? 


Get  a  head  start.  First,  make  reservations  early 
to  increase  your  chances  of  getting  a  conve- 
nient flight.  Fly  at  off  -  peak  hours  to  maximize 
the  likelihood  of  getting  an  empty  seat  if  you 
are  flying  with  a  toddler. 

At  the  time  you  make  your  reservation,  ask 
your  travel  agent  for  early  seat  selection. 
Depending  on  the  age  of  your  child,  try  to 
select  a  seat  that  will  offer  the  most  distraction 
(for  your  child)  and  convenience  (for  you). 

Usually  a  window  seat  may  be  the  best 
option  because  your  child  will  be  distracted. 
Most  parents  prefer  aisle  seats.  From  them, 
parents  can  easily  get  up  and  take  their  tod- 
dlers on  exploration  trips  and  excursions  to 
the  restroom. 

Other  parents  prefer  bulkhead  seats  (the  ones 
with  walls  in  front  of  them),  which  provide 
extra  floor  space  where  toddlers  can  play 
safely  and  where  there  is  extra  room  for 
changing  a  toddler.  Be  aware,  however,  of 
three  disadvantages  of  bulkhead  seating: 
Carry-on  bags  must  be  put  in  an  overhead  bin 
and  will  be  inaccessible  until  the  seatbelt  light 
is  turned  off.  Bulkhead -seat  armrests  don't 
fold  up  to  allow  a  benchlike  arrangement  for 
catnaps  and  stretch-outs.  And  if  there  is  a 
movie,  you  may  find  yourself  inches  from  the 
in -flight  entertainment  and  neither  sleep  nor 
viewing  may  be  possible. 

HINT: 

Check  in  early.  If  your  child  is  traveling  alone, 
advise  the  ticket  agents  and  complete  the  unaccom- 
panied minor  form.  Ensure  the  youngster  has  a 
copy  of  the  form  and  review  the  information 
witn  him. 

HINT: 

Board  at  the  call  for  passengers  with  small 
children.  You  won't  have  to  stand  in  line  and  can 
settle  and  put  your  carry-on  luggage  where  you 
can  reach  it  before  the  other  passengers  board. 
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Flying  with  Toddlers 

Traveling  with  toddlers  can  be  one  of  the 
more  exhausting  experiences  a  parent 
endures,  but  there  are  ways  to  make  it  more 
bearable.  Planning  is  the  key  word. 

A  toddler  cannot  understand  a  trip  in  the  same 
way  that  an  older  child  or  adult  does.  Taking 
the  toddler  out  of  familiar  surroundings  can 
be  confusing  or  boring.  To  a  child,  the  cabin  of 
an  airplane  is  just  a  room  with  an  eventually 
monotonous  view  and  a  lot  of  restrictions. 

It's  important  to  plan  your  journey  so  that  your 
child's  schedule  is  taken  into  account.  Some 
parents  prefer  to  start  in  the  morning  when 
the  child  is  rested.  Others,  however,  prefer  to 
take  trips  at  night  during  the  child's  sleep  time 
and  parents  have  some  time  to  themselves. 

One-year-olds  can  be  frightened  by  changes 
in  their  routines,  but  you  can  relax  them  by 
explaining  what  is  happening.  Let  the  child 
pack  his  toys  himself  so  he  knows  where  they 
are.  When  you  do  your  own  packing,  your 
carry-on  bag  should  include  everything  for  the 
plane,  and,  if  possible,  for  the  24  hours  after 
you  reach  your  destination,  in  case  the  luggage 
is  delayed,  or  worse,  lost. 

A  long  trip,  especially  if  it  involves  a  change 
in  time  zone,  will  disrupt  your  child's  sleep 
schedule  and  perhaps  meal  schedule.  After  a 
few  days,  the  child  will  establish  a  new  routine. 
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Flighty  Food 

Food  for  your  young  traveler  is  an  essential, 
even  if  you  are  not  scheduled  to  fly  during 
mealtime.  One-year-olds  are  notoriously 
picky  about  eating  and  they  don't  like  to  wait 
when  they  are  hungry. 

On  request,  a  baby  meal  will  be  put  on  board 
for  you.  It  contains  cups,  spoons,  and  paper 
napkins  along  with  cereal,  a  half- pint  of 
milk,  and  three  jars  of  baby  food.  Flight  atten- 
dants will  heat  the  formula  or  baby  food  for 
you.  Just  alert  the  airline  at  least  48  hours 
in  advance. 

HINT: 

Pack  favorite  finger  foods  and  prepared  foods  in 
jars.  Take  powdered  milk  for  use  with  boiled  or 
distilled  water:  local  water  sometimes  irritates 
sensitive  toddler  bowels.  And  don't  forget  a 
bottle,  even  if  your  toddler  can  use  a  cup.  Sucking 
on  a  bottle  and  swallowing  milk  or  water  decreases 
the  chances  of  painful  earaches  that  sometimes 
come  from  air-pressure  changes  during  takeoffs 
and  landings. 

HINT: 

Cleanup  supplies  and  extra  clothes  will  come  in 
very  handy.  Include  disposable  diapers,  a  plastic 
bib,  disposable  towelettes,  a  change  of  baby 
clothes  and  a  coverall  for  yourself.  Some  airlines 
may  have  bassinets  on  hand.  Confirm  this  with 
the  airline  at  the  time  you  make  the  reservation. 

Seat  Belts 

According  to  the  FAA  any  person  over  two  years 
old  must  wear  a  seat  belt.  Some  consumer  and 
travel  literature  suggests  that  during  takeoff 
and  landing  you  should  hold  your  toddler  in 
your  lap,  even  if  you  have  an  empty  seat  to  use 
during  the  flight.  You  can  put  the  baby  on  the 
seat  when  you  are  safely  in  the  air,  on  the 
ground  or  when  the  flight  attendant  says  it's 
okay.  The  literature  also  suggests  that  the 
seatbelt  be  placed  around  your  waist  and  not 
the  child's.  Contact  the  airlines  or  the  FAA  to 
learn  about  their  requirements  or  regulations. 
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Games  for  Toddlers 


Amusing  toddlers  while  traveling  is  a  parent's 
biggest  chore.  A  shopping  bag  or  canvas 
satchel  of  toys,  including  a  favorite  sleeptime 
blanket  or  animal  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
inexpensive  new  surprises  can  be  a  great  help. 

You  must  be  prepared  to  play  with  your  child 
and  talk  with  him,  perhaps  even  more  contin- 
uously than  if  you  were  at  home.  Reassure  the 
child  by  reading  to  him.  You  can  pack  some 
finger  puppets  too  and  use  them  to  act  out  a 
story  for  your  child's  amusement. 

Flying  Teens 

While  teenagers  can  be  very  savvy,  they  are 
among  the  most  vulnerable  group  of  travelers. 
Many  teenagers  look  older.  They  can  easily 
pass  for  adults  and  are  less  likely  to  be  offered 
assistance.  They  may  be  reluctant  to  ask  ques- 
tions or  ask  for  help  because  that's  not  con- 
sidered "cool."  And  if  there  is  time  to  spare 
while  waiting  for  connections  they  are  easily 
diverted  by  video  games  or  a  quick  jaunt  in  the 
connecting  city.  These  escapades  usually  lead 
to  missed  flights. 

The  following  tips  should  prevent  any  mishaps: 
Tips  for  Parents: 

•  Give  your  teenager  enough  cash  to  cover 
incidentals  such  as  phone  calls,  meals,  and 
beverages.  At  times,  teenagers  are  faced 
with  unplanned  extra  charges  on  connecting 
flights,  or  in  worst  cases,  a  hotel  bill.  Only 
you  can  judge  how  much  cash  your  teen 
should  carry. 

•  In  the  event  of  an  emergency,  teach  your  teen- 
ager to  call  collect,  or  give  your  teenager 

a  telephone  credit  card  number  in  the  event 
he  needs  to  call  long  distance  for  help. 

•  Review  the  trip  itinerary  with  your  teen  so  that 
he  is  aware  of  the  flight  numbers,  connections, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  carrier.  Also 
review  the  information  listed  in  the  unaccom- 
panied minor  form. 

•  Give  your  teen  the  phone  number  where  you 
or  another  responsible  adult  can  be  reached. 
Ask  your  teenager  to  call  you  or  a  designated 
adult  when  he  reaches  his  destination. 
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Tips  for  Teens: 


It's  easy  to  get  confused  at  an  airport.  Don't 
be  shy  about  asking  airline  personnel  for  help. 
If  a  missed  connection  is  the  airline's  respon- 
sibility, the  airline  must  provide  meals  and 
accommodations  until  you  are  able  to  resume 
your  journey. 

If  you  do  not  receive  satisfaction  from  ticket 
agents,  ask  to  see  the  supervisor  on  duty  or 
the  manager. 

Never  leave  the  airport  to  locate  lodging 
should  your  flight  be  delayed  or  cancelled. 
Many  hotels  will  not  accept  young  people 
without  an  adult.  Always  seek  assistance  from 
the  airline  or  other  "official"  person. 
Never  leave  the  airport  with  a  stranger. 
If  you  are  not  on  the  flight  that  is  listed  on 
your  ticket,  ask  airline  personnel  to  contact  the 
responsible  adult  listed  in  the  unaccompanied 
minor  form. 

If  there  is  a  problem,  always  call  home  or  call 
the  responsible  adult  listed  in  the  unaccom- 
panied minor  form. 

If  all  else  fails,  all  airports  have  passenger 
information  desks.  Seek  help  there. 
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Your  Rights  as  a  Passenger 

We  hope  your  trip  will  be  enjoyable.  But  we  all 
know  that  air  travel  can  sometimes  be  confus- 
ing and  frustrating.  That's  why  you  and  your 
children  should  be  aware  of  your  rights  as  pas- 
sengers. Below,  we  have  identified  the  basic 
protections  you  have.  If  you  would  like  more 
detailed  information,  pick  up  a  copy  of  our 
New  England  Air  Travelers'  Bill  oif  Rights.  It's 
available  at  information  booths  in  Terminals  A, 
C,  and  E  at  Logan  Airport. 

Playing  by  the  Rules 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  has 
issued  a  number  of  consumer  protection 
regulations  which  apply  to  all  passengers  on 
domestic  airlines. 

Overbooking 

Overbooking  scheduled  flights  is  a  common 
practice  among  airlines,  but  passengers  are 
sometimes  left  behind  or  "bumped"  as  a 
result.  The  rules  require  airlines  to  compensate 
passengers  who  are  bumped  from  a  flight  due 
to  overbooking. 

Please  remember  to  cancel  your  reservations  if 
your  plans  change.  This  will  help  reduce  over- 
booking problems. 

Voluntary  bumping 

Airlines  must  ask  for  volunteers  before  bump- 
ing any  passengers.  If  you  volunteer,  you  are 
entitled  to  compensation,  usually  a  free  ticket. 
However,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  not  said  how  much  money  an  airline  must 
pay  volunteers  and  airlines  do  negotiate  with 
their  passengers  for  mutually  acceptable  terms. 
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Involuntary  bumping 


If  you  do  not  volunteer  and  are  still  bumped, 
the  airline  must  attempt  to  put  you  on  its  next 
available  flight. 

Most  airlines  will  choose  the  passengers  to  be 
bumped  involuntarily  on  a  "last  at  the  gate, 
first  bumped"  basis. 

If  you  are  bumped  involuntarily  and  the  airline 
books  you  on  a  flight  which  arrives  within  one 
hourof  your  original  arrival  time,  you  receive 
no  compensation. 

If  you  are  bumped  involuntarily  and  the  airline 
gets  you  to  your  destination  more  than  one 
hour  but  less  than  two  hours  after  your  sched- 
uled arrival  (four  hours  on  international 
flights),  you  will  receive  an  amount  equal  to 
the  one  -  way  fare  of  your  oversold  flight, 
up  to  $200. 

If  you  are  bumped  involuntarily  and  arrive 
more  than  two  hours  late  (more  than  four 
hours  on  international  flights),  you  will  receive 
an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  one-way  fare 
of  your  original  flight,  up  to  $400. 
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An  Airline  is  Not 
Required  to  Compensate: 

When  these  circumstances  occur  on  flights 
that  are  not  deliberately  overbooked,  an  airline 
need  not  pay  you  compensation: 

•  If  you  are  bumped  because  you  are  not  at  the 
gate  by  the  airline's  check- in  deadline 

•  If  the  flight  is  cancelled 

•  If  it's  an  international  flight  bound  for  the 
United  States 

•  If  the  airline  substitutes  a  smaller  aircraft  for 
operational  or  safety  reasons 

•  If  the  flight  involves  an  aircraft  with 
60  seats  or  less 

HINT: 

The  best  way  to  avoid  being  bumped  is  to  check- 
in  early.  Check- in  deadlines  vary:  Most  airlines 
designate  10  minutes  before  the  scheduled  depar- 
ture time;  however,  for  international  flights, 
it  may  be  as  long  as  90  minutes.  Be  sure  to 
check  ticketing  and  gate  arrival  deadlines  with 
your  airline. 

HINT: 

Having  your  boarding  passes  in  advance  does 
not  guarantee  that  you  will  not  be  bumped. 
You  still  must  check  in  at  least  10  minutes  before 
flight  time. 
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Cancelled  Flights 

Airlines  do  not  guarantee  their  schedules  and 
they  reserve  the  right  to  postpone  or  cancel 
any  flight  without  prior  notice.  There  is  no  fed- 
eral requirement  that  the  airlines  compensate  a 
person  whose  flight  has  been  cancelled. 
Flights  may  be  cancelled  for  any  number  of 
reasons,  including  the  availability  of  flight 
crews  or  for  weather  or  operational  reasons. 
The  policy  for  handling  passengers  on 
cancelled  flights  will  depend  on  the  airline 
and  the  reason  the  flight  is  cancelled.  If  you 
are  on  a  flight  that  is  cancelled  you  should 
inquire  about  the  airline's  policy,  especially 
if  the  cancellation  is  not  related  to  weather. 

Airlines  will  often  arrange  alternate  trans- 
portation on  the  next  available  flight  to 
your  destination.  Federal  rules  don't  specify 
whether  an  airline  must  book  you  on  its 
next  flight,  or  on  another  airline's  flight  that 
leaves  sooner.  If  you  have  a  discount  fare,  the 
airline  may  choose  to  book  you  only  on  its 
next  flight. 

HINT: 

1 

If  you  are  going  to  be  stranded  for  a  long  period, 
or  overnignt,  ask  the  airline  for  money  or  vouchers  i 
for  expenses  such  as  hotel,  meals,  and  ground 
transportation.  If  you  are  refused,  keep  your 
receipts  and  write  the  airline  consumer  affairs 
office  when  you  return  home.  This  should  increase 
your  chances  of  being  reimbursed. 


Lost,  Damaged,  or  Delayed  Baggage 

If  your  bags  are  delayed,  lost  or  damaged  on  a 
domestic  flight,  the  liability  limit  is  $1,250  per 
passenger  on  all  flights  on  large  aircraft  (over 
60  seats).  This  rule  covers  flights  on  smaller/ 
commuter  aircraft  which  are  written  on  the 
same  ticket  and  connect  with  flights  on  large 
aircraft.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
commuter  flights  alone. 

•  One-thousand-two- hundred-fifty  dollars 
($1 ,250)  is  the  most  the  airline  will  pay  to 
settle  a  claim  for  all  baggage,  no  matter  how 
great  your  loss. 

•  Airlines  will  pay  a  depreciated  value  only  not 
purchase  or  replacement  costs.  In  addition,  air- 
lines usually  pay  far  less  than  the  $1,250,  and 
the  passenger  must  prove  the  loss. 

HINT: 

Some  airlines  offer  "excess  valuation  coverage" 
which  may  be  purchased.  This  coverage  will 
increase  their  liability  for  your  baggage  above 
$1,250.  You  may  also  purchase  baggage  insurance 
at  many  airport  insurance  counters  to  cover  loss  of 
your  bags,  not  only  when  they  are  in  the  airline's 
custody,  but  throughout  the  course  of  your  trip. 

HINT: 

To  guard  against  lost  or  delayed  baggage,  it's  wise 
to  pack  valuable  items,  including  prescription 
medicines,  in  your  carry-on  luggage. 

HINT: 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  has 
recommended  that  no  more  than  two  (2)  carry -on 
items  be  allowed  per  person  on  an  aircraft.  AN 
must  fit  under  the  seat  or  in  the  overhead  storage 
compartment.  For  individual  flights,  airlines  may 
change  the  policy  depending  upon  certain  condi- 
tions (for  example,  during  holiday  travel  times, 
carry- on  items  may  be  limited  to  one  per  person). 
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Ticket  Refunds 


Airlines  must  refund  the  cost  of  unused  tickets, 
except  those  designated  as  non- refundable 
tickets.  Today  there  are  many  more  non- 
refundable, and  partially  refundable  deep 
discounted  tickets  being  written. 

For  the  quickest  refund,  you  may  wish  to 
charge  your  ticket  because  airlines  must  pro- 
cess credit  card  requests  within  seven  business 
days.  Cash  or  check  refund  requests  must  be 
processed  within  20  business  days.  There  is  a 
time  limit  of  one  year  on  refunds. 

HINT: 

Many  discount  tickets  now  carry  penalties  for 
cancelling  or  changing  flights.  Review  the  refund 
policy  carefully  before  purchasing  your  ticket. 

Lost  Tickets 

A  ticket  is  like  cash.  If  the  ticket  is  lost,  you  are 
required  to  complete  special  forms  which  are 
available  from  your  airline.  There  may  be  an 
administrative  handling  fee  assessed  by  the 
airline  to  research  and  process  the  refund. 
Research  time  and  subsequent  refund  may 
take  up  to  three  months. 


Smoking/ No-Smoking  Seating 

As  of  April  23, 1988,  smoking  was  banned  on 
all  domestic  flights  lasting  two  hours  or  less. 

On  all  flights  lasting  longer  than  two  hours, 
airlines  are  required  to  provide  a  no-smoking 
seat  to  any  passenger  who  requests  it  and  has 
met  the  airline's  check- in  deadline.  Smoking 
is  banned  on  commercial  aircraft  with  fewer 
than  30  seats;  cigar  and  pipe  smoking  are 
forbidden  on  all  flights. 

Airlines  must  expand  no-smoking  sections  if 
there  are  not  enough  seats  to  accommodate 
non-smokers  who  arrive  at  the  gate  on  time. 
The  airlines  are  not  required  to  accommodate 
the  no-smoking  seating  requests  of  stand-by 
passengers. 

Two  commercial  carriers,  Northwest  Airlines 
and  Air  Canada,  have  adopted  a  "no  smoking" 
policy  on  long  distance  routes.  Air  Canada  has 
banned  smoking  on  all  North  American  flights 
including  Hawaii  and  Mexico.  Northwest  Air- 
lines prohibits  smoking  on  all  domestic  flights, 
but  the  carrier's  transatlantic,  transpacific,  and 
Hawaii  flights  from  the  U.S.  are  not  affected 
by  the  policy. 
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Logan  Airport  Passenger  Services 


□ 


Terminal  A  Bakery 

Au  Bon  Pain  croissants 

Cafeteria 

Deli 

Ice  Cream  Shop 
Cocktail  Lounge 
Hello  Boston  (souvenirs  and  live 

lobsters  packaged  to  go) 
Host  News/Gift  Shop 
American  Express  ATM 
Bay  Bank  ATM 
Florist:  Flowers  by  Pauline 
Travelers  Aid 

Hotel  Reservation  and  Car  Rental 

courtesy  phones 
Car  Rental  booths 
Shoe  shine 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Travel  Insurance 

(self  service) 
Vending  machines 
$  Change  machine 
Public  Information  Booth  with 

TDD  phone 
Handicap  Shuttle  service 
Ground  Transportation  Information 

□ 


Terminal  B        Saloon  Restaurant 
Ice  Cream  Shop 
Coffee  House  (2) 
Live  lobsters  packaged  to  go 
Cocktail  Lounges 
Marriott  Coffee  Cart 
Tavern 
Game  Room 

Host  News,  Gift,  and  duty  free  shops 
Hello  Boston  souvenir  and 

dutyfree  shop 
BayBank  ATM 
Dental  Center 
Shoe  shine 

Hotel  Reservation  and  Car  Rental 

courtesy  phones 
Car  Rental  booths 
Ground  Transportation  Information 

(unstaffed  booth) 
Handicap  Shuttle  service 

B 


Terminal  C       Arigato  Sushi  Bar 
Ogden  Restaurant 
Ice  Cream  Parlor 
Legal  Seafood  Fish  Market  and 

Rve  lobsters 
Seafood  Bar 
Cocktail  Lounge 
Coffee  Shop 
Snack  Bar 
Benjamin  Books 

"Wnat's  New  New  England"  Tourism 

Information  Centers 
Kidport  Playspace 
Duty  Free  Snop 

Duty  Free  Shoppers  News/Gift  Shops 
BayBank  ATM 


Foreign  Currency  Exchange 
Hair  Salon 

Kinetic  Sculptures  and  art  displays 

Shoe  shine 

Vending  machines 

Meegan  Hotel  Reservation  Service 

Car  Rental  booths 

Hotel  Reservation  and  Car  Rental 

Courtesy  Phones 
Smarte  Cart  rentals 
Chapel 

Observation  Deck,  Tower,  16th  floor 
Cocktail  Lounge,  Tower,  17th  floor 
Public  Information  Booth  with 

TDD  phone 
Handicap  Shuttle  service 
Ground  Transportation  Information 


Terminal  D       Coffee  Cart  (open  during 
Charter  operations) 
Vending  machines 
USO  Lounge 
State  Police 
Medical  Station 
$  Change  Machine 
Smarte  Cart  rentals 
Handicap  Shuttle  service 

B 


Terminal  E        Port  of  Boston  Restaurant 
Au  Bon  Pain  Restaurant 
Arigato  Sushi  Bar 
Coffee  Shop 
Cocktail  Lounge 

"What's  New  New  England"  Tourism 

Information  Centers 
Haagen  Dazs  Ice  Cream  &  Deli  Cart 
Duty  Free  Shop 

Duty  Free  Shoppers  News/Gift  Shop 
Foreign  Currency  Exchange 
Vending  machines 
Smarte  Cart  rentals 
Travelers  Aid 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Travel  Insurance 

(self  service) 
Meegan  Hotel  Reservation  Services 
Car  Rental  booths 
Public  Information  Booth  with 

TDD  phone 
Handicap  Shuttle  service 
Ground  Transportation  Information 

For  Ground  Transportation  information 
and  assistance,  call  1-800-23-LOGAN, 
24  hours. 


U.S.  Consulates 


The  U.S.  State  Department  has  established  a 
Citizens  Emergency  Center  which  will  provide 
information  for  Americans  traveling  overseas. 
The  Center's  "travel  advisory  service"  can 
bring  you  up-to-date  on  developments, 
including  "unsettled  conditions,"  in  more  than 
50  foreign  countries.  They'll  also  offer  the 
latest  information  on  visa  requirements,  advice 
on  what  to  do  if  you  run  into  a  financial  emer- 
gency while  traveling,  and  they  will  assist 
Americans  who  encounter  problems  overseas. 
Citizens  Emergency  Center 
202-647-5225 

If  you  run  into  a  problem  while  traveling  over- 
seas, the  following  telephone  numbers  are  for 
U.S.  consulates  in  cities  served  by  Logan's 
international  carriers. 

Amsterdam  31  -20-64-56-61 

Copenhagen  45-1-423-144 
Dublin  353-1-688-777 
Edinburgh  44-31-556-8315 
Frankfurt  49-69-75305-0 
Hong  Kong  853-5-239011 
Lisbon  351-1-726-6600 
London  44-01-499-9000 
Madrid  34-1-276-3400 
Milan  39-2-652-841 
Montreal  514-281-1886 
Paris  33-1-42-96-12-02 
Rome  36-9-46741 
Tokyo  81-3-583-7141 
Toronto  416-595-1700 
West  Berlin  49-30-8324087 
Zurich  41-1552-566 
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Logan  Airport  Services 

The  following  services  at  or  near  Logan  Inter- 
national Airport  may  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Information  is  also  available  at  the  Massport 
Public  Information  booths  located  in  Terminals 
A,  C,  and  E.  Foreign  language  interpretation 
services  are  available  as  well. 


U.S.  Customs 
U.S.  Immigration 
Fire  Department 
State  Police 

Travelers  Aid  (Terminal  E) 

(Nights,  Terminal  A) 
USO  (Terminal  D) 
Ground  Transportation 
Information:  (Limousines, 
Taxis,  Buses,  Airport 
Water  Shuttle)  1 


617-565-4658 
617-565-4630 
617-567-2020 
617-561-1700 
617-567-5385 
617-569-6284 
617-567-3857 


-800-23 -LOGAN 


Parking  Information  61 7-561  - 1 672 
Logan  Airport  Medical 

Center  (Terminal  D)  617-726-3570 

Dental  Clinic  (Terminal  B)  61 7- 569 - 0006 

BayBank  617-569-1920 
Meegan  Hotel  Reservation 

Services  617-569-3800 

Logan  Hilton  Hotel  617-569-9300 

iUlEDICAL  CENTERS  LOCATED  NEAR 
LOGAN  AIRPORT: 

Chelsea  Health  Center  617-884-8300 
East  Boston  Neighborhood 

Health  Center  617-569-5800 

Mass.  General  Hospital  617-726-2000 
TOURIST  SERVICE  INFORiVIATION: 
Boston  Convention  and 

Visitors  Bureau  617-536-4100 
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Boston  Sightseeing 

Boston  is  a  convenient  city  to  tour  with  your 
children  if  you  have  an  extended  wait  for  a 
connecting  flight.  It's  only  2V2  miles  from 
Logan  International  Airport  and  it  is  easily 
accessible  by  a  number  of  transportation 
alternatives. 

AABTA  Blue  Line/ 
Airport  Shuttle  Buses 

Free  airport  shuttle  buses  (Routes  22  &  33) 
operate  between  each  of  the  airline  terminals 
and  the  MBTA  ("T")  Airport  Station.  The  T's 
Blue  Line  passes  through  downtown  Boston. 
Daily  service  5:30  a.m.  to  1 :00  a.m.  every 
8-12  minutes.  Fare:  $.60  one  way,  discounted 
fare  for  children. 

Taxis 

Available  at  all  hours  at  all  terminals,  the  taxi 
fare  is  approximately  $7.00  to  downtown. 
Flat  rate  fares  are  available  beyond  downtown 
Boston.  Ask  the  dispatcher  at  curbside  or  the 
driver  for  the  fare  in  advance. 

Airport  Water  Shuttle 

A  fast  and  reliable  cross-harbor  link  between 
Logan  Airport  and  Rowes  Wharf  in  down- 
town Boston.  The  shuttle  leaves  each  side  of 
Boston  Harbor  every  15  minutes  on  weekdays 
and  every  30  minutes  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
starting  at  6:00  a.m.  until  8:00  p.m.  (12:00 
p.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Sat-Sun).  Free  buses  oper- 
ate between  the  Logan  dock  and  each  airline 
terminal.  Fare:  $6.00  one-way,  $3.00  for 
children  under  12.  Infants  free. 

Walking  Boston 

Boston  is  ideal  for  walking.  And  there's  no  bet- 
ter place  to  start  than  at  the  oldest  public  park 
in  the  United  States— the  Boston  Common.  From 
here,  follow  the  red  brick  road,  known  as  the 
Freedom  Trail.  Within  the  span  of  1  miles, 
you  will  see  fifteen  or  more  cornerstones  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace  is  another  center  of 
activity.  There  are  restaurants,  delis,  sidewalk 
cafes,  food  stands,  live  performances  and 
artisans  who  sell  select  wares  from  wooden 
pushcarts. 
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Ml 


massput 


A  Public  Service  of 
Massport 
Ten  Park  Plaza 
Boston,  MA  02116-3971 

Logan  International  Airport 
East  Boston,  MA  02128 


